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THE PRESENT AMERICAN INTERVENTION IN 
SANTO DOMINGO AND HAITI 

By Judge Otto Schoenrich, formerly President of the Nicaragua 
Mixed Claims Commission; Connected with the Reorgani- 
zation of Dominican Finances; Author of 
"Santo Domingo" 

As part of the heritage left us by the Spanish War our 
country is charged with the arduous but honorable task 
of assisting the countries of the Caribbean Sea in the quest 
of economic and political well-being. Porto Rico and Cuba 
early came under our administrative action and our record 
in both of those Islands has brought honor to the United 
States. In the last five years new fields have been opened 
to our activity, and Hispaniola, the favorite island of 
Columbus, has resounded with the tramp of the American 
marines. The two repubUcs on that island, the Dominican 
Republic of Santo Domingo, and the Republic of Haiti, 
had stumbled on the difficult road of self-government and 
we have intervened to raise them up and help them on to 
material prosperity and political stability. It is the purpose 
of this address to set forth, in brief outline, how these inter- 
ventions have come about and the manner in which we are 
fulfilling our mission. 

Santo Domingo 

Occupation by the United States 

Between the Dominican Republic and the United States 
close relations have existed since 1905. At that time the 
Dominican custom-houses were placed in charge of an 
American receiver-general for the purpose of securing a 
bond issue through which the Dominican Republic redeemed 
itself from bankruptcy. Under a treaty between the 
Dominican Republic and the United States both govern- 
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ments agreed to protect the receiver-general, and the 
Dominican government promised not to increase its debt 
without the consent of the American government. 

Events progressed satisfactorily in Santo Domingo until 
November, 1911, when the assassination of President 
Caceres inaugurated a period of civil commotion, during 
which the Dominican government violated its treaty pledge 
to refrain from further debt contraction. As revolution 
succeeded revolution the American navy repeatedly gave 
moral support to one side or the other, and officials came 
from the state department to arrange compromises. In 
April, 1916, the minister of war endeavored to depose the 
president, and another revolution threatened, when the 
American government took drastic action. With the con- 
sent of the Dominican president marines were landed and 
took possession of Santo Domingo and other port towns. 
In the interior there was some opposition, but occupation 
of the whole country was eventually accomplished, with a 
loss of seven Americans killed and fifteen wounded, and 
probably about three hundred Dominicans killed and 
wounded. The American forces took over the collection 
of the Dominican revenues and disarmed the inhabitants, 
but otherwise the affairs of the Republic were administered 
in the usual manner. 

The Congress of Santo Domingo thereupon elected as 
temporary president Dr. Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, 
a distinguished physician and highly cultured man, who 
assembled a cabinet of the most prominent Dominicans. 
The United States government, however, refused to extend 
recognition except on condition that a new treaty between 
the two countries be adopted, similar to the treaty recently 
negotiated between the United States and Haiti. The 
principal features of this treaty were the collection of the 
customs under American auspices, the appointment of an 
American financial adviser, and the establishment of a 
constabulary force officered by Americans. 

Henriquez and his cabinet refused to accede, pointing 
out that the proposed arrangement would make the Domini- 
can government a puppet controlled by all-powerful and 
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not sufficiently responsible American officials. The Ameri- 
can authorities exerted pressure by declining to pay over 
any of the Republic's revenues, and as they controlled 
practically all, the Henriquez government was left penniless. 
As a result no salaries were paid, most government services 
were discontinued, and the whole machinery of government 
was paralyzed. The entire country rallied about the 
president, however. Political enmities were forgotten, 
officials performed their duties as far as possible without 
pay, and the resistance to the American demands, though 
passive, was general. 

Proclamation of military government 

The situation continued for several months until on 
November 29, 1916, the commander of the American cruiser 
force in Dominican waters broke the deadlock by declaring 
the Dominican Republic under the temporary military 
administration of the United States. 

Although the proposed new treaty had met with resistance, 
I believe the majority of thinking Dominicans found abun- 
dant consolation in the turn of events. They remembered 
the advances in Porto Rico and Cuba under American 
supervision and hoped that in a few months the road would 
be opened to similar progress in Santo Domingo. 

The United States navy and marine officers took over 
the entire government of the country, which they still 
retain. A rear-admira.1 of the American navy is military 
governor and exercises full executive and legislative func- 
tions, the Dominican congress being suspended. The posts 
of cabinet ministers are filled by officers of the American 
navy and marine corps. Although this form of government 
still continues in Santo Domingo, yet at the same time an 
American minister is maintained there, under the theory 
that the country is independent; naturally his duties are 
nominal. 
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Accomplishments of military government 

The military government has now lasted three and one- 
half years. In that time it has accomplished a number of 
results of benefit to the country, of which I shall mention 
the more important: 

1. Public works. The military government has shown 
a commendable interest in road building. Many miles 
of roads have been constructed in different parts of the 
country. This in itself is a service greatly to be appreciated, 
for it would be difficult to find anywhere in the world worse 
mountain roads than in Santo Domingo. The Dominicans, 
however, complain that much money has been wasted. 
Some work has been done also on bridges, port improve- 
ments and minor matters. 

2. Finance. In financial matters the military govern- 
ment has been wise enough to utilize the services of a 
competent civilian who was formerly assistant receiver- 
general. Through a claims commission most of the claims 
outstanding against the Dominican government have been 
settled, and the awards of the commission have been paid 
by means of a bond issue. New tax and revenue laws have 
been enacted. 

3. Police. The Dominican army and police force were 
abolished and in their place a new police force, called the 
national guard, has been created. It is to be observed that 
whereas in Cuba and Porto Rico nearly all the officers of 
the newly created police forces were_ natives and very few 
Americans, in Santo Domingo the rule is the other way, 
and practically all the officers are former officers or privates 
of the marines. 

4. Education. The marine officer in charge of education 
is a very intelligent man and many decrees attest his interest 
in the matter. A set of new school laws prepared by a 
board of prominent Dominicans has brought considerable 
improvement over former conditions, though probably the 
improvement would be still more marked had trained edu- 
cators been on the board. 
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5. General improvements. Further, a new postal organi- 
zation has been effected; new sanitary regulations issued; 
considerable study made of the chaotic land title situation, 
with a view to introducing the Torrens system; attention 
has been given to the promotion of agriculture; and a 
number of other measures are under consideration. 

These accomplishments are all of great importance; yet 
when we compare them with the far-reaching reforms 
effected in Cuba during the first intervention, which also 
lasted about three and one-half years, or in Porto Rico 
during the first three and one-half years of American rule, 
or even during the shorter second intervention in Cuba, 
they appear meager. The improvements have not been 
so varied, nor so thorough, nor so excellent as those in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Moreover the work in Cuba and Porto Rico is all the 
more remarkable because of the small amount of friction, 
the measure in which the cooperation of the people was 
obtained, and the fact that full civil liberties were enjoyed 
by the native population. In Santo Domingo, on the other 
hand, the reforms have been accompanied by the complete 
suppression of popular hberties under a drastic censorship 
and the oppressive action of arbitrary miUtary courts. 
And this brings me to the three great defects which in the 
eyes of the Dominicans have neutralized the good works 
of the military government, namely, first, the character 
of the military government; second, the provost courts; 
and third, the censorship. 

Character of the military government 

Mihtary officers give excellent results in administrative 
positions during warfare or in brief emergencies, but as a 
rule they do not prove good administrators in the long run. 
They are apt to be autocratic, arbitrary, intolerant and 
inefficient. There are, of course, exceptions, as is proved 
by the administration of General Wood in Cuba, but the 
rule is as stated. Such has been the experience in Santo 
Domingo. 
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Among the naval and marine officers in charge in Santo 
Domingo a number have been conscientious though in- 
experienced administrators; many have done their work 
without sympathy; and not a few have been overbearing 
tyrants. As a chain is judged by its weakest link, so these 
have made most impression on the Dominicans. Most of 
the officers have had to depend on interpreters, generally 
imported from nearby islands, who have been disposed to 
adopt an aggravating air of superiority. 

To the credit of the military government it must be said 
that it has repeatedly sought the assistance of competent 
civilians, though it has occasionally made errors of judg- 
ment in their selection. It has made the bad mistake of 
giving the Dominicans little participation in their govern- 
ment and has thus set itseK up as a hateful foreign military 
autocracy. A few months ago, with a flourish of trumpets, 
it appointed an advisory council of the five foremost Domini- 
cans, but as it ignored the council's recommendations and 
tried to force the council to endorse an objectionable bond 
issue, the members of the council resigned and resentment 
was greater than before. 

In the provinces and municipalities the local American 
military commanders have acted like little kings, to the 
disgust of Dominicans and foreigners alike. As often 
happens, the lower the grade of a military official, the more 
overbearing his conduct is apt to be. There are many 
stories current of tactless conduct on the part of the local 
American officials and of the arrogance and petty tyranny 
of American and Dominican subordinates. There are also 
unfortunate stories current of torture of prisoners by water 
cure, by apphcation of red-hot machetes and in other ways. 
A protest signed by the Archbishop of Santo Domingo 
which is being circulated throughout Latin America, is, in 
part, my authority for this statement. Giving prisoners 
an opportunity to escape and shooting them while escaping 
is also said to have occurred. 
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The -provost courts 

Another source of dissatisfaction is found in the provost 
courts. They are composed of one or more American 
officers and were originally estabUshed to take cognizance 
of "offenses against the military government," but this 
phrase was stretched to cover almost anything. The 
provost courts have gained the reputation of being unjust, 
oppressive and cruel, and to delight in excessive sentences. 
These provost courts, with their arbitrary and overbearing 
methods, their refusal to permit accused persons to be 
defended by counsel, and their foreign judges, foreign 
language and foreign procedure, are galling to the Domini- 
cans, who regard them with aversion and terror. 

The censorship 

The third source of trouble has been the censorship. 
When the American authorities took over the administration 
of Santo Domingo, they immediately instituted a censorship 
more rigid than any the country had seen in the darkest 
days of dictatorship. Nothing was too high for the censor: 
he went so far as to blue-pencil an official address of the 
chief justice of Santo Domingo; nor was anything too insig- 
nificant : not even an advertisement for a servant girl could 
be published without his approval. Arbitrary and ridi- 
culous rulings of censors elsewhere had their counterpart 
in Santo Domingo. The use by newspapers of the title 
"general," as a title for a Dominican, and of certain words 
such as "national" and "revolution" and of certain phrases 
such as "freedom of thought," "freedom of speech," was 
strictly forbidden. Not the slightest criticism of the acts 
of the government or American ofiicials was tolerated. 
Censors in different cities had different criteria of severity, 
and the censor in Santo Domingo has forbidden the repro- 
duction of an article which was lawful in Macoris, thirty 
miles away. Papers and books from the United States 
were censored as freely as those from elsewhere. A book 
of the Porto Rican poet, Jose de Diego, speaker of the house 
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of delegates of Porto Rico, and which circulated freely in 
that island, was forbidden in Santo Domingo and its dis- 
tributor sentenced by a provost court to five years at hard 
labor, which penalty was generously commuted to banish- 
ment from the Republic and confiscation of his stock of 
books. In September, 1919, the newspaper ^i Impardal of 
Macoris was fined $300 by a provost court for reproducing 
an inoffensive cablegram which had appeared in a newspaper 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, and such examples might be 
multiplied. 

Discontent in Santo Domingo 

The protest against the censorship at length filtered back 
through Washington to Santo Domingo and since January 
of this year there has been a relaxation of the rules. Also 
the military government is showing a greater consciousness 
of its responsibilities. Meanwhile, however, a spirit of 
violent opposition and resentment against everything Ameri- 
can has been roused among the inhabitants. A number 
of men have taken to the woods to resist the American 
administrators by force of arms. They are called "bandits" 
by the American authorities, but they evidently have the 
assistance and sympathy of the country people. 

It was formerly the boast of the Dominicans that a 
stranger could safely visit any part of the country unarmed. 
Now this condition has changed, properties are menaced, 
and it is dangerous to ride across the country without an 
armed guard. 

That forcible resistance to the mihtary government is 
not more widespread is due solely to two circumstances: 
the fact that the country has continued to enjoy economic 
prosperity, and the good sense of the Dominicans who 
realize that armed resistance would be futile. 

Happily the military government seems to have profited 
by its experiences, and its tendencies at the present time 
are more reassuring, but the record so far cannot be viewed 
with satisfaction. 
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Haiti 
Occupation by the United States 

Turning now to Haiti we find a peculiar and very confus- 
ing condition of affairs. 

Up to 1915 the relations of the United States with Haiti 
were as formal as those with the most distant countries. 
Of late years, however, there had been a rapid political 
decay in Haiti, the country had not respite from internal 
warfare, and the danger of international complications 
became constantly greater. At length, 'm July, 1915, 
President Vilbrun Guillaume Sam was overthrown and 
driven to take refuge in the French legation in Port-au- 
Prince. The next morning the city was aroused at learning 
that during the night the garrison of the jail, under orders 
of the district commander, had massacred over 200 political 
prisoners. After the funeral of the victims several of the 
mourners proceeded to the Dominican legation, where the 
district commander had taken refuge, hauled him out and 
killed him. The others invaded the French legation, 
dragged out the ex-president and handed him over to the 
mob, by which he was promptly killed and mutilated. 

Two hours after this occurrence, July 28, 1915, the cruiser 
Washington arrived in Port-au-Prince. Marines were dis- 
embarked and the military occupation of the country by 
the United States forces was begun. American marines 
gradually occupied the whole country. Against the vain 
protest of the Haitian government they took over the 
Haitian custom-houses and many pubUc services, including 
most municipal services; disarmed the Haitian soldiers 
and police; and seized all weapons they could find. Yet 
while sorry to lose their independence even temporarily 
many Haitians were not grieved at the American occupation 
as they believed it meant the opening of a new era for their 
country. 

Although the American military officials directed as much 
of the public administration as they chose, the Haitian 
governmental organization remained intact and continued 
to function in so far as its workings did not conflict with 
the actions of the Americans. 
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The Haitian treaty 

The Haitian congress having elected a new president of 
Haiti, the American legation presented the draft of a 
permanent treaty between the United States and Haiti, 
making Haiti to all intents an American protectorate. The 
treaty raised a storm of protest. Under the strongest 
pressure the congress eventually adopted it, but with 
twenty-three "explanations," which in some respects varied 
the sense of the document and recall the "reservations" 
to the peace treaty recently discussed in the American 
senate. The American state department correctly decided 
that the "explanations" were merely expressions of opinion 
and did not amount to amendments. The Haitian treaty 
was accordingly approved by the American senate without 
modification, and ratifications were exchanged May 3, 
1916. Nothing more has since been heard of the Haitian 
"explanations." 

Under this treaty the American government promises 
to aid Haiti in the development of her resources and the 
reorganization of her finances. A number of American 
experts are to be nominated for Haiti by the president of 
the United States: a general receiver of customs and assist- 
ants, a financial adviser, officers to organize and command 
a Haitian constabulary, and engineers to supervise Haitian 
pubUc works and sanitation. It is further provided that 
the United States may intervene for the preservation of 
Haitian independence and the maintenance of an orderly 
government. The term of the treaty has been fixed at 
twenty years. The treaty tends to set up two groups of 
authorities in the same territory, namely, the Haitian 
government and the American treaty officials, and thus 
contains the germs of innumerable conflicts. 

Dispersal of the Haitian congress 

The Haitian government having elected a president and 
adopted the treaty began to hint that the military occupa- 
tion should cease, and it actually received a written promise 
from the American minister carrying that implication. But 
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American promises in Haiti have been scraps of paper. 
The occupation still continues, it has charge of all services 
it cares to hold, and aU inquiries with respect to its duration 
are answered with evasions. 

Meanwhile the treaty was put in effect and the American 
officials for which it provided were appointed and entered 
upon office. 

In 1916 the Haitian congress prepared to meet on the 
date fixed by the constitution. Their assembling did not 
suit the American authorities, but instead of avoiding it 
in a tactful way the executive was induced to issue an 
entirely illegal decree dissolving the congress. The con- 
gressmen having met nevertheless, their meeting place was 
raided by American officers and marines, who dispersed the 
congress like so much rabble. 

Later the government called the election of a consti- 
tutional assembly to draft a new constitution and act as 
legislature. An assembly of high-class men was chosen, 
which met in June, 1917. It soon became apparent that 
the assembly labored under the delusion that it was expected 
to be a coordinate governmental body and not a rubber 
stamp. Accordingly the Haitian executive, under the 
pressure of the American authorities, issued a decree dis- 
solving the assembly. The assembly hall was surrounded 
by constabulary and marines and the members and spec- 
tators were locked in for several hours, apparently to make 
them more amenable to reason. Then, while the chief 
officers of the constabulary stood about with drawn revolvers, 
the order of dispersal was given, and the speaker was warned 
not to answer a word on pain of being shot. Since that 
time the bothersome system of government through a 
congress has been dispensed with. 

A new constitution was then elaborated in executive 
circles and submitted to a plebiscite. It was adopted by 
an overwhelming majority. The result was a foregone 
conclusion, for no one had been permitted to discuss the 
new constitution, all voting was oral, and only the boldest 
dared vote against it. There is nothing remarkable about 
the new constitution, however, except several provisions 
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at the end. One of these postpones the next election of 
congress until January of an even year, which year is to be 
fixed by decree of the executive. Thus, in a perfectly 
constitutional manner, the meeting of congress can be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Meanwhile legislative powers are vested in a council of 
state appointed by the executive. The council of state is 
agreeably tractable; last year, indeed, two members fought 
against a measure, but they were promptly removed and 
their places were taken by more reasonable men. 

Governmental disorganization 

There are thus in Haiti at the present time three govern- 
ments: the Haitian government, the American treaty officials 
and the military occupation. The first is impotent, the 
second inefficient, the third indifferent to the feelings of the 
native, but in the accomplishment of results the most 
efficient of the three. All three must be consulted before 
it is possible to proceed with any important matter. 
The situation is chaotic; there is no recognized hand; 
the functions of the different officials overlap; and there 
is constant friction between the Haitian government and 
the treaty officials; between the engineering department 
and the constabulary; between the navy officers and the 
marines; between the sanitary department, the marines, 
the constabulary and the financial adviser. When an 
agreement is made with one department others refuse 
to allow it to go through, and no one desiring to take up 
a matter knows with whom to begin or with how many 
departments he must treat before it is finally concluded. 
With such confusion and lack of cooperation it would be 
impossible even for the most competent men to do con- 
structive work. 

Accomplishments under American intervention 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that dis- 
tressingly little has been accompUshed in the period of 
almost five years since American intervention began. Very 
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few items merit mention, and several of these require 
qualification: 

1 . Constabulary. A native constabulary has been organ- 
ized, as to the expense of which the Haitians complain 
considerably. Almost all the posts of officers are held by 
Americans, the higher posts having been given to com- 
missioned officers of the United States marines and the 
lower posts to non-commissioned officers. Thus sergeants 
and corporals of marines suddenly found themselves lieu- 
tenants of the gendarmerie and virtual monarchs of the 
districts where they were stationed. (The title of some 
of these lower officers is "souslieutenant," which is occasion- 
ally given the English pronunciation of "souse-lieutenant" 
by persons who see a peculiar significance in the term.) 
The amount of tact displayed by such warriors in dealing 
with the natives can be left to the imagination. The higher 
officials were men experienced in military affairs, who have 
proven their valor many times in expeditions in which the 
marine corps has participated. Their military training 
inchned them to be autocratic and their tact was unfortu- 
nately not always coextensive with their valor. 

2. Road-building. Many miles of road have been built 
in different parts of the country. The work has been carried 
on under the direction of marines, on the theory that a 
marine can do anything. The Haitians claim the roads 
are badly built and that much money was wasted on them. 
The later roads cost less as they were built under the corvee 
system, authorized by an old law long in disuse, by which 
the country people could be forced to give a certain amount 
of labor on the roads. The Haitians complain that the 
marines enforced this system with harshness and brutality. 

3. Customs service. The dishonesty which formerly char- 
acterized the Haitian customs service has been eliminated. 
The merchants, native and foreign, complain, however, 
that the customs laws are being enforced in a spirit which 
tends to stifle commerce and industry. 

4. Sanitation and prisons. A number of ditches have 
been dug around various towns for drainage purposes, 
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gutters have been cleaned and the prisons are kept in 
sanitary condition. 

That is about the whole record of five years. In spite 
of the army of American officeholders there is not a trace 
of the great constructive measures which distinguished the 
two interventions in Cuba and the first years of American 
rule in Porto Rico. 

Default in public debt 

Not only has the action of the American officials been 
barren of results, but with respect to the public indebtedness 
of Haiti it has been positively mischievous. No attempt 
has been made to liquidate or provide for the pending 
claims against Haiti. On the contrary, the first act of the 
American occupation was to allow the foreign and internal 
debt to go into default, and that default continues up to 
the present day. It mattered not that numerous revenues 
were specifically pledged to the service of these debts: 
these moneys have been misapplied to other governmental 
purposes. 

The foreign debt is held mostly in France, and as that 
country was being financed by the United States, it did 
not make the outcry which might otherwise have been 
expected. The internal debt is held mostly in Haiti and 
the default in its service was a serious matter. As there 
are no savings banks in Haiti, nor large enterprises in the 
securities of which money might be invested, it was the 
custom of the saving Haitian of moderate means to invest 
his money in government obligations. The bonds of the 
interior debt were a favorite investment for doctors, lawyers, 
employees and other people of the middle class. The 
default brought sadness and want to many famiHes. It 
is said that most of the bondholders, pressed by want, have 
sold their papers for insignificant sums to a local bank or 
to speculators who expect to redeem them from a loan 
now in contemplation. 
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Tactlessness of officials 

But what exasperates the Haitians even more than the 
mismanagement of their affairs is the air of superiority- 
adopted by many of the foreign officials and the rudeness 
and contempt with which the natives are often treated. 
Unfortunately some ofl&cers forget that they are supposed 
to be in Haiti for the purpose of advancing the happiness 
of the inhabitants, and they act as though they were in a 
conquered country, do not attempt to conceal their race 
prejudice and have no regard for the feeUngs of the natives. 
The principal offenders are officers in the lower grades and 
former non-commissioned officers or privates of the marines. 
In Haiti also unfortunate stories are current of torture by 
water-cure and of shooting of prisoners. 

The provost courts 

The American provost courts have further contributed 
to the popular discontent. Their rule is said to be that 
a marine can do no wrong — to a native Haitian. They 
do justice as they see it, without bothering much whether 
there is a statute prohibiting the offense. Henri Chauvet, 
the editor of Le Nouvelliste, the principal newspaper of 
Port-au-Prince, learned that to his sorrow. Having received 
a tip that Mr. Ruan, the financial adviser, was soon to be 
recalled, he published it in his paper. He was called before 
the acting chief of the gendarmerie and invited to tell 
where he got "that damned lie about Ruan." Chauvet 
replied that he had printed the item in good faith, believing 
it to be true, but that he would print a denial if it were 
not. He refused to give the name of his informant, as he 
did not wish to get a friend into the trouble he saw coming 
to himself. Thereupon he was fined $300 and kept in 
jail till the fine was paid and his paper suspended for three 
months. The joke was that the tip was correct and Mr. 
Ruan was actually recalled shortly after. 

Nor do technicalities of procedure disturb the provost 
courts. Their procedure is the acme of simplicity and 
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promptness, as Mr. Victor Mangones, of a well-known 
Haitian family, can testify. Mr. Mangones is a wholesale 
merchant, and as a sideline to his regular business he owns 
a little store near the waterfront of Port-au-Prince, which 
store is conducted by an employee. Now the occupation 
has made an order that no rum shall be sold to the marines : 
the order has never been enacted by any duly constituted 
authority in Haiti nor has it been published according to 
law, but the provost com-ts do not consider such details. 
In November, 1919, several thirsty marines sent a Haitian 
boy to the store of Mangones for a bottle of rum and the 
storekeeper sold it to him, never thinking it was for Ameri- 
cans. Somebody told the provost court, which immedi- 
ately sentenced Mr. Mangones, the owner of the store, to 
six months' imprisonment at hard labor. It did not take 
the trouble to summon or hear him. The first thing 
Mangones knew of the matter was when he was seized, 
hustled off to jail, put in stripes, and made to work breaking 
stones on the rock-pile. Fortunately he had influential 
friends, who with the assistance of the French minister, 
obtained his release. 

Discontent in Haiti 

The contemptuous and oppressive conduct of their new 
rulers has aroused such bitterness among the populace, that 
groups of malcontents have begun to form in the woods. 
They are called "cacos," the Haitian term for political 
bandits. The audacity and following of these "cacos" 
became such that on the fifteenth day of last January 
a force of about 2000 dared to attack the capital city, 
Port-au-Prince. They penetrated far into the city, and 
it was not until after they had burned a block of buildings 
and battled for over an hour that they could be scattered 
by the marines and gendarmerie. This incident goes to 
show that the Haitians are exasperated to the point of 
open rebellion. Yet such is the disorganization of govern- 
ment that no improvement in the situation is in sight. 
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Conclusion 

Thus a review of developments in Santo Domingo and 
Haiti in the last five years is not gratifying to our national 
pride. When we consider the splendid achievements in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, the record made in Santo Domingo 
must bring us deep disappointment, while the mess in 
Haiti must awaken feelings of resentment and shame. 

I do not wish to give the impression, however, that the 
blame for conditions rests entirely upon the local American 
authorities, for most of them have been earnest workers 
and have done their duty as they saw it. The chief fault 
is higher up, in the Washington government, which has 
permitted these conditions to arise and develop. The com- 
plaints to which I have in general terms referred, have been 
brought to the attention of the state department many times 
but without avail. The Washington government, in its 
deaUngs with Haiti and Santo Domingo, has displayed a 
disregard of the rights of the inhabitants, an obtuseness 
with respect to the obligations devolving upon the United 
States, and an indifference to the opinion of Latin-America 
and the world, which are simply incomprehensible. 

Not only from these countries do we hear complaints, 
but also from the Virgin Islands, whose inhabitants claim 
that they had more freedom and received more consider- 
ation under Danish rule than at present. It seems that 
whenever in the last five years the United States have 
assumed the government of another country, the coming 
of the American flag has signified the suppression of popular 
institutions and the setting up of an arbitrary and inefficient 
militarism. 

Our government seems disposed to forget at times that 
our position in those countries is that of a trustee. We 
are therefore in honor bound to exercise more vigUance with 
reference to their affairs than with respect to our own and 
use extraordinary care in choosing men and enacting meas- 
ures. Failing to do so we shall prove false to our trust, 
and when we stoop to use our authority for the purpose of 
dispensing party patronage, as has unfortunately repeatedly 
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occurred, we are in the position of a trustee who uses the 
trust funds for his own ends. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the American spirit 
of common sense and fair deaUng will eventually assert 
itself and that Santo Domingo and Haiti will yet have oc- 
casion to praise American administration, generosity and 
justice. Let us hope that this result may soon be attained, 
to the benefit of the inhabitants of those countries, to our 
own satisfaction, and to the glory of the American name. 



